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LETTER I.— INTRODUCTION. 

Cheltenham, 10th Feb. 1829. 

SIR, — ^Your address to the public on Infant Schools (which I 
received yesterday, with the news-paper that you have had the 

foodness to forward tome,) and the report of your meeting in January, 
have read with intense interest and delight. The opinions, then so 
ably advocated, on the subject of Education in general, I have not 
only entertained for the space of forty years, but acted upon and de- 
monstrated experimentally, and strained every nerve to inculcate and 
propagate. I scarcely except the case of Infant Schools. For, to 
say nothing of those which I have visited in this country, cluldren of 
four years were admitted (and infants of an earlier age were often 
imposed upon us) into the Military Male Orphan Asylum, of Egmore, 
at Madras, of which I was superintendent from its establishment in 
1789, to 1796, when I returned to Europe on account of my health. 

In the earnest discharge of this office, I hit upon a discovery for 
the multiplication of power, and the division of labour, in the moral, 
religious, and intellectual world. 

On this discovery I built a system of Education, which has spread 
over the habitable globe, with a rapidity, and to an extent, to ^which 
there is no parallel in any school, ancient or modem, carrying along 
with it the means of civilization, and that most powerful of all means, 
the Gospel of Peace and Salvation, to the benighted nations in the 
remotest regions of the earth. 

In your seat of literature, science, and philosophy, it might, at any 
time, have been considered an object of curiosity and interest in the 
annals of discoveries, to inquire into the circumstances (one of which 
was the difficulty of getting adult itshers to teach the initiatory lessons 
to infant children) which led to these momentous consequences. At 
this time, to ascertain the authenticity and originality, and to trace the 
history of the rise, progress, bearings, and results ; and to investigate 
the character and powers of this system of education, must be felt and 
acknowledged, not only as a subject of paramount importance in the 
science of education and art of tuition, but also as the most appro- 
priate preparation for, and introduction to, your present undertaJcing, 
Nor can it be an idle question to your society to inquire, whether this 
system, in its original simplicity and genuine purity, is pre-eminently 
applicable, not only to Infantile, but also to your Parochial and Classi- 
cal Schools, and seminaries of learning of every description. 

On a subject so near and dear to my heart, and now inwrought into 
my constitution,, and at a critical, and, to me, affecting period, when 
advanced years and growing infirmities have constrained me to with- 
draw myself, more and more, from the active pursuits of my scholastic 
life: and when the question respecting an eligible model of the new 
system seems to be divested of all party-spirit, and taken up by the 
supreme authority, and influence of your magistracy, courts of justice, 
clergy, and university, I cannot forbear from once more pressing myself 
into the service of my native country, and its metropolis, in the way 
soited to my (Hresent state and •condition* 



With this view I hail the highly respectable society of which yoa 
are the Chairman. It seems auspicious to my designs that you are 
the almost sole surviving companion and corn-patriot of my old and en- 
lightened friend, G. Dempster, Esq., of Dunichen, M. P,, who was 
wont to say, that ** your Statistical and Agricultural Reports would 
form the most invaluable records since Doomsday Book ;" and who 
in his latter days contributed greatly to the opening of a Madras 
School in my native city, which was attended with distinguished suc- 
cess, under a monitor whom I sent thither from the Barrington School, 
at Bishop Auckland. 

Now his lowly pupil ventures to anticipate for your latter days a far 
more plentiful harvest, and infinitely more precious fruits in the culti- 
vation of the intellectual soil, in which you are now engaged. 

What a happiness would it be to me, if I could, by my lengthened 
experience, and any means in my power, contribute to the speedy 
attainment of the important object which you have in contemplation. 

To this end the paramount inquiry regards the basis on which you 
will establish your Infant School. In my opinion you cannot choose, 
but adopt the system of mutual instruction and moral discipline, on the 
grounds of economy and efficiency. 

But of this, and of much else, and of the propositions which I would 
humbly submit to your consideration and opinion, I shalU with your 
permission, speak hereafter. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with much consideration. 

Your most obedient Servant, A. BELL. 

LETTER II. — On the Discovery made at Madras, and its Promul- 
gation in India. Cheltenham, IQth February, 1829. 

SIR, — In a former letter I indulged the hope that you* would 
establish your Infant School on the Madras system of mutual instruc- 
tion and moral discipline, in its original simplicity and genuine purity. 
If it should be otherwise determined, and you shall again prefer a 
second-hand copy to the original, my belief is that you will one day or 
other have to retrace your steps, and that other schools will get the 
fltart of, and outstrip, you. 

For your information and satisfaction, and to give weight and autho- 
rity to this system, I am now to produce the proofs of its originality, and 
its claims to your notice and consideration. They are founded, not on 
brief and slight observation, isolated and partial trials, vague and desul- 
tory statements, or hasty and undecisive conclusions. They are the 
results of an experiment made, before the close of the last century, 
uniformly repeated, and diligently followed up from its fountain head 
at Madras to this day, when there are several schools under my eye, 
new modelling on this plan. They are corroborated, supported, and 
confirmed, by original records, official reports, and authentic docu- 
ments, under the hands of the highest authorities abroad and at home, 
eye and ear witnesses of the facts to which they bear testimony. 

* I often employ the second peraon to denote former or present committee8,orinanegers, 
of school! in Edinburgh. 



But that 1 may not be constraed as entering into controyersy from 
wliich, on my part, I have ever industriously forborne, I am ready, 
before all, above all, and almost, if not altogether, exclusively of all 
else, to rest the claims of my favourite child on the primary document 
of the new school — the report of the Madras Asylum — ^which com- 
prises the origin and completion, the sum and substance of this sys« 
tem, as therein discovered and delineated, expounded in theory, 
exemplified in practice, and recorded, with every seal and stamp of 
authenticity. 

This archetype of the new system of education, dated 1796, was, 
by the President and Vice-Presidents of the institution — the Governor 
in council, of Fort St. George, (of whom an illustrious member is still 
alive) — transmitted to the other presidencies in India, and to~ the 
Patrons, the Court of Directors of the East India Company. On the 
arrival of the author in London, 1797, it was there published verbatim 
et literatim* At this time there was not, and never had been, any 
school conducted on this principle. 

The title page of this publication is sufiSciently expressive of its 
character and object. 

*' An experiment in education, made at the male asylum, at Madras ; suggesting a system 
BY WHICH A SCHOOL OH FAMILY MAY TEACH ITSELF, uuder the Superintendence of the master 
or parent. London, 1797." 

First, then, as to the authenticity and originality of this system, it is 
certified by the Madras Government, in their circular letter, in promul- 
gating this discovery, that 

*' It is a system of tuition altogether new.'' 

And, if it be more particularly inquired : In what does this system 
consist ? I answer, in the words of the report itself. It is 

"A new mode of conducting a school through the medium of the scholars themselyes.** 
The school teaches itself.** The school is entirely taught by the boys.** There are a 
teacher, and an assistant for every class."* 

There is an official register of the names and ages, the length of 
time in school, of the fourteen teachers and assistant teachers by whom 
the school, consisting of two hundred boys on the foundation, the oom- 
plement to which it was restricted, was entirely taught. 

It is this ** new mode of "conducting a school through tlie medium of 
the scholars themselves,'^ which is the fundamental, essential, and in- 
dispensable characteristic of the new, or Madras System of education. 
To speak scientifically, it is the development, exercise, and applica- 
tion of the faculty, principle, power, or organ, or by whatever name it 
may be called, of mutual tuition, which, like polarity in the mag- 
net, had lain bidden for ages in the human breast, as to any great and 
useful purpose. It is this principle which, like the principle of gravi- 
tation in the Solar System, pervades, connects, sustains, actuates, 
animates, and invigorates the entire scholastic system. It gives 
vigour to the parts, and unity to the whole. 

** totamque infusa perartus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet/' 

This immutable, ever-present, and all-powerful principle, with its 

a Madras Report, p. 22, 40, 41, 48. 
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consequent clmsificalion, main laws, rales, and regulations* ioyests the 
pedagogical monarch with supreme and iiniyersal dominion oyer one 
and all of his subjetcts, how numerous soever, in the instruction of each 
of whom he is unceasingly occupied, either immediately by himself, or 
mediately by his faithful and gratuitous ministers. 

In one word, it is this creation of an over-ruling, ever-present, 
and ever-busy corps of teachers and monitors, which constitutes the 
Madras System. In nothing does this intellectual machinery preclude 
the master from the discharge of his wonted functions, while it sup- 
plies him with ready, sure, and unlimited instruments of having one 
and all of his pupils prepared and made ready in every lesson for his 
examination, and, if need be, ulterior instruction. 

" The point" (B&ja the Chaplain of the Archbishop of Canterburj-, in his sermon for the 
National Schools of Lunbeth), " The point has been gained upon which the judicious instruc- 
tor maj take his stand, and ^rect the mind in whatever pleaseth him." 

Moreover, in subserviency to this main-spring, this primum mobile, ) 
which gives motion and impetus to the entire scholastic machine, are cer- 
tain subordinate and specific practices peculiar to the Madras Asylum, 
the more to simplify, facilitate, and expedite the progress of the scholars 
in the difierent branches of study and stages of the course. These 
are wholly distinct from the principle. They are comparatively of 
little value, and need not be particularly noticed here. They differ 
from the principle — Divinae particula Aurae — as art from science, as 
invention from discovery, in the proper sense of these words. The 
principle, implanted by the hand of God in the human breast, is one, 
simple, and universal, and, so to speak, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. The practices, on the other hand, are contrivances of man — 
inventions, which may be multiplied and diversified at pleasure, and 
even set aside without essentially affecting the character of the system, 
which communicates its immense power to all sorts of scholastic pro* 
cesses, that may be substituted for those inventions, or are applica- 
ble to the instruction of the youthful mind. These processes are of 
the same nature and kind as those which solely compose the old 
school ; into which, if the new machinery be introduced, it immedi- 
ately becomes a Madras School ; and then the only question is^ as to the 
preference of the practices, in which they differ. But of this here- 
after. 

I have been thus particular in endeavouring to define and illustrate 
the principle for the multiplication of power and division of labour, 
which essentially distinguishes the new school from all others, in order 
to prevent the confusion and mistakes which arise from not attaching 
due importance to what is indispensable to the success of the new 
school, and cavilling about shades, varieties, and differences in matters 
of comparatively little importance. 

But that I may have nothing to do with such contentions, I would 
resign to any claimant, whatever is not contained in the Madras Report 
of 1796, or does not follow immediately from it. At the same time, I 
should be quite unwilling* in my own practice, to relinquish any of those 
processes, the comparative facility and eflScacy of which, in the course 
of many yearS^and repeated trials, I have demonstrated experimentally. 
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590069425 ^ ^f ^^^ Madras Asylum, it may be alloj*^. 

Aocumeiits relative to that schpol, whicli 
le the character of 

Ordg of the President, Vice-Presidents, and Directors, 
deg:ree of perfection, and promising utility far exceeding 
have suggested at the time of its establishment." 

Ified, eleven years after I left India, in 
tunes of (mirabile dictu,) one and all of 
mt could be obtained. In 1807, 1 received 
. which the following are brief extracts : 

^od effects of that wholesome iystem which you began, 
Brintendence of that Orphan Institution, which so effec- 
' the most early stages- of helpless infancy. ♦ ♦ Whom 
• and friend. * * With pleasing gratitude we now re- 
gave us — the great lesson, to speak truth, to leave off 
ibove all, those charitable motives which influenced you 
ihristian religion, we hope ever toremember. * • There 
red, in the education which has been afforded to the 
dence, and those lads who were brought up in other 
we is purely to be attributed to the precepts which have 
T younger days. * * In short, there is not a boy who 
fts not been brought forward, and is now able to pro- 

\heir names and occupations. 
Bowing extract of a letter from the Secret- 
tors of the East India Company, dated 

m 

to you the high satisfaction the perusal of those docu- 
Hixig therefrom how much the valuable Institution over 
tkss benefited by your labours and talents."* * * 

rere followed, in 1811, by the present of 
t:«, a medal, gold chain, &c. The sacra- 
9is9 the most appropriate use that could be 
I foreseen the issue, most conformable to 
to the Chapel of the Central School of the 
School they may be said to have formed 
the superintendent had been their super- 

ents were annexed in a postscript to a 
rt, 1813, which is still in print. 

i^w. ^ , tDucution, an able writer and eminent critic 

expresses himself in these words : 

' ' Never was any expenment more successful in all its parts. A class of children on whom 
the cruel prejuaice of general opinion, J!iad. acted long enough to produce on them the per- 
verse Qualities for which they were despised and condemned, was effectually reclahnea by 
it, ana rescued from degradation. Thev were morally and intellectually regenerated. 
Instead of becoming outcasts in society, the reproach of the British name, they were made 
good scholars, good men, good Christians, usenil to the community, respected by others, 
and happy in themselves. 

What a precedent was here set ! 
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LETTER III. — On the Introduction^ Diffusion^ and Fruits of the 
Madras System in England, £(c. Cheltenham, 2lst February, 1829. 

IN consequence of the publication of the Madras Report, in London 





Mid m rarMf qtumUn with ▼jrmv saceeaB, Jl<^■^^^e tm Ae fideEty 
witfc wtfefc H wa< copied^ aoJabc^ wiA wtaA it was ctb lmIuL One 
<^ dkne exfMMriASM^tiiU wa$ aade m the Sd^ioC of Icdvstzj.ai Keadal, 
wteh fio ^9HUbii7 ipnd«; tkn tlie Madnv Beport; aBdsMaccM&tof ilw^as 
fNiMMlKd ki^e tlie eio§^ of Ae bat centaj, m tke reports <^ the 
nif4iUyftprheUtamgiheeaoJi&mo€Aep It vas there 

ftait^^lhai 

'' l>«rHH( 1%0 MMter^f rtiHMi, te eve of ^ 

i'i^y/l WM IN W^ «<MMl««:t«4 dvtUt% tkit BOBSk of the 

iff fM #/^rf4/;ti//n «r«i «• trr«at a* at aar €<b«T Tif " 
'I l#4 HM^mwi t^tt^m wiihth^im words : '^ B«t kc tfce 
U/f*f)^fHiiUiiitMmiMffnifU^MiUiKfrj', Ibritisap^amaDdlitcnl 
i«M ai fAnAnmt^tt «sial^ ia 1796, iu»d«r the aopcnnteaJin^cara of die Ber. Dr. BdL** 

ft would be needleii in tins plaee to mentimi the mmieioiis Schools, 
llimpiUs\$, and Scholastic Inttitotions into wUch tins system was in- 
UoAncaAp under the superintendence or direction of the Author. It 
nc^d imXy be noticed tlmt one of these was the Boyal Military Asylum, 
at Cbitlsea* — an Institution with which the Parent School at Madras 
was coeval and congenial. 

A i Unfiflh, in J 908 ; I publiidied " A Sketeli of a Xatumal Institiitioii, fortniiiliig up the 
MUirm of tint ffOftr, in the piinciplea of oar bolj retigion, and inhabits of nsefiilindiistzj," 
«ffd#r tlf« eontrool and management of the Established Chnxch in England, as the parochial 
miU4nA» in HiiOtlfuid are under the Established Cfanrch in Scotland. 

Jn 1811^ I bad the infinite satisfaction of seeing formed, on a similar 
plani the National Society for the education of the poor in the prin- 
cipUts of the Established Church. Of this illustrious society, the King, 
Im ratron ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, President ; the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Prime Minister, tne Bench of Bishops, andother high Authorities 
in Church and State, Vice-Presidents. 

The Central and Model School of this Society, was opened in the 
heart of London, and in the neighbourhood of the poor population ; and 
thd inpfsrintendence of it was committed to the author, with a sub- 
f ommitteo to assist him in carrying into execution the resolutions of 
tht) Society. The members of this committee were the Lord Bishop 
of HaliNbury, the Right Hon. Lord Radstock, the Right Hon. Sir 
John Nicholl, the Rev. Dr. Barton, Chaplain of the Archbishop of 
(>nntnrbury, and W. Davis, Esq., who had himself built and endowed a 
school for the purpose of exhibiting a model of the union of Madras 
iiduoatlon, with Madras industry. 

For the history of the National Society, during twice nine years^ 
rnfV^r(^noa may be had to the publication of their annual reports, from 
ythkh the following are brief quotations : — 

** T\\\t ityiit(«m it fittsd to gire a new oharaoter to society at large.** The Committee 
MVi (\iU y lauiiibla that the more they can plant tbis admirable system, with deep and strong 
rt>otii inVvrry part of the* kingdom, Uxe more they will adyance the cause of true religion, and 

* (ioiinml ordt^ni of (jovernment. " Horse Guards, 1st January, 1812. 

** Hilt Uoynl lUghnfSS th« Commander-in-Chief, directs, that the Regimentel Schools 
abnU he t>on'«)\)ot<«d on miUtanr principles ; and that, as far as circumstances will pennit, 
lhi»ir «mUbUaluuent shall be assimilated to that of a regiment, and formed on a system in- 
Y<«i\(ml by \\\^ lUy, Dr. IWU, which has been adopted, wi^ the most eompUu success, in the 
ItoYil Milit»rY Asvlum.^ 




promote the solid welfttre of the ttate^ together with the happiness, present and etema^ at 
those individuals to whom its blessings are extended.** It is not matter of doabtful 
speculation. It is proved and confirmed bj the growing experience of every day, that of 
all the means that can be adopted for the counteraction of baleiiil principles, nmd the 
dissemination of good, the education of the rising generation, according to the National 
System, is the most effectual : that by following this plan we build up the surest and most 
impregnable barrier against the designs of the infidel and the disaffected ; lay the firm 
groundwork of public and private happiness, and combine the purposes of true benevolenoe 
with that of an enlightened and libend policy." 

In the Koyal Charter of Incorporation of this Society, are these words : — "That a most 
powerful engine was ready for their use and application, in the system of education prac- 
tised by the Rev. Dr. Bell, at Madras, and since introduced by him into this eottntry ; that 
the particular advantages of this system, have enabled the Society to disseminate the bles- 
sings of education far more extensively than would have been otherwise possible ; and that 
its principles and practice have been found to 1i>e equally adapted to the conveying of re- 
ligious instruction, to the fonnation of the infant mind, and to the improvement of the moral 
and social character.'' 

The amount of scholars under mutual tuition, in Day and Sunday-Schools, in England 
and Wales, is calculated at nearly a million : and, indeed, not only throughout England 
and Wales, but in every quarter of the globe ; through these and other channels, schools 
are to be seen monuments of that discovery, by which one man can instruct as many 
pupib as his school can contain ; and the number of scholars are incalculable. 

LETTER IV.— On the State of Education, andofthe MadrasSchooh 
in Scotland. Cheltenham, 2Ath Feb. 1829. 

In Scotland, however, the state of education was widely different. 
For upwards of a century, before the discovery of the Madras System 
of education, she had possessed peculiar advantages for the general 
education of the people. The legal establishment of parochial schools, 
under the superintendence and control of the clergy, formed an insti- 
tution, in an eminent degree, adapted to the reception, application, and 
diffusion of the Madras System ; and the cheapness of academical 
education, and the national character, furnished schoolmasters qualified 
for their office, by their abilities and attainments. Accordingly, on my 
arrival from India, I was told that> the task of introducing the new 
system of education would be comparatively easy in my native country, 
in prpportion to the facilities and advantages of which she was in 
possession. My reply was, that what had been already well done, would 
only increase the difficulty of getting more done ; but I was not, at 
that time, fully aware of all the barriers which the consciousness of 
superiority, the esprtt de corps, and the pertinacity of professional 
men, the general attachment of the people to the modes of tuition in 
which they ^ad been educated, and by which they stood distinguished ; 
and their abhorrence of their children being taught, by children, 
would, withmy want of official station, weight, and authority, oppose to 
any innovation in their scholastic forms. But difficulties and opposi- 
tion only served to animate my zeal, and redouble my exertions in a 
cause, of the truth, justice, and humanity of which, I was as assuredly 
convinced, as ever man was of any moral certainty whatever : nor 
have I been entirely defeated. 

At an early period this system was silently and partially introduced 
into several schools where I visited, and elsewhere ; and in my native 
city, from the beginning, it was imperfectly practised in the endowed 
borough school ; and for many years, prizes and rewards were given 
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for its enconragemeot. At length a new Madras Stsfaool was opened 
there, and an excellent model of mutual tuition exhibited, by 
a monitor from the Barrington School^ — a school built, founded, 
and munificently endowed, by the late Bishop of Durham, for 
the education of all the poor in the neighbourhood, and for 
training monitors (some of whom were employed in organizing 
schools from Carlisle to Exeter) for the general propagation of 
this system. And there are present specimens of this system in 
the high and sessional schools in Edinburgh, &c. : and much that is 
excellent has been done, and recently pubKshed l)y an able and emeri- 
tus rector of the former school, now a learned professor at yonr 
university ; and by the gratuitous and yery meritorious superintendent 
of the latter school, &c. ; and though I do not subscribe to all that is 
contained in their publications, yet I am most desirous to express my 
sense of their great and valuable services to their native and ungrate* 
ful country. But it is mortifying to observe, that with such an exam- 
ple as the Madras and National Schools in England, recently created 
under so many disadvantages from want of a legal establishment, su- 
perintendence, and endowments, and from paucity of educated mas- 
ters — it is mortifying to think, that the doors of the parochial schools 
of Scotland, in which she so much excelled England, should still, in a 
great, degree be shut against the system, of which they so much stand 
in need, and in which England has so far gotten the start. 

But it will not be the fault of these valuable men, if this should 
much longer continue to be the casis. Their lectures and their writings 
will not be proscribed, like former publications on this subject, and 
can scarcely fail to open the eyes of all concerned in their country's 
welfare and national distinction, to the benefit of the Monitorial System, 
as it is often designated, which they have so boldly advocated ; nor can 
I take much blame for any neglect on my part, in endeavouring to in- 
troduce the new system into Scotland, as in England, according to the 
opportunities which an uninfluential and unsupported individual could 
obtain. 

An eminent and worthy Vice-President of your Society, who 
warmly espoused this cause, can inform you of the earnestness and 
solicitude * with which, thirty years ago, while I was doing duty during 
an interregnum, in the new Episcopal Chapel, at Edinburgh, (as, it was 
then called,) I importuned him and others on the subject, and also 
of premature visits, at several of the seminaries of learning, into 
which I would have introduced the Madras System, and given a prac- 
tical exemplification of it. But occupied as we then were, with mak- 
ing provision for the temporal wants of the poor, during the pressure 
of famine, it was not thought expedient to engage in a novel undertak- 
ing, however desirable and feasible. It was therefore postponed to 
a more convenient season. 

« Among many other witnesses of my abortive attempts in Scotland, was my friend 
General Dirom, who had himself witnessed the origin of this system in the Madras 
Asylum, and first recommended its adoption in regimental schools, and afterwards into 
Beveral seminaries of learning. See his Plans for ths Defence of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and his late letter to the secretary of the Edinbui^h Academy. 
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Meanwhile, after llie termination of my professional services at the 
ChapeU I left Edinburgh ; but not without again putting into the hands 
of my friends and others, the report of the Madras Asylum ; which, 
on its fiist publication in London, had been presented to public li- 
braries, influential, and professional men, and exposed to sale, in Lon« 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin. This report, I then thought, as has 
since been experimentally proved, a sufficient prototype in competent 
hands for modelling a seminary of learning on the system of mutual 
tuition ; and I left Edinburgh in the hope that this system would be taken 
up at an eariy period. This hope, however, was not realised to any 
extent, nor was any considerable sensation excited, or much progress 
made, till this system came thither in a secondary channel, disguised 
with extraneous and irrelevant additions and encumbrances, subversive 
of the simple genius, and diametrically opposite to the mild and gentle 
discipline of the prototype ; yet, m nothing can entirely defeat the 
mighty efficacy of mutual tuition, the exhibition was not altogether 
unsuccessful in point of progress and economy. Such as it was, it 
contributed in no small degree there, as it had before done in England, 
to the fame and spread of that system, which consists in conducting a 
school through the medium of the scholars themselves. 

There is no occasion for mentioning here my numerous scholastic 
tours in Scotland, one of which extended as far north as A berdeen, and 
another as Inverness. It must suffice to observe, that after several visi- 
tations of schools, and other seminaries of learning, in Edinburgh, public 
and private, I was, in the year 1815, officially called upon to. give my 
opinion and aid in new modelling the Sessional School then in Leith- 
wind, and was allowed to take to my assistance, my servant, who 
had been sometime master of a Madras School. When I proceeded 
northward, I left him to continue his services, in my absence. Since 
that time, this school, in a new situation, has risen to celebrity, and b 
said, to exhibit a favourable specimen of the monitorial system. 

Enough, I trust, has been said, to establish the fact, that I have, in 
no instance been unmindful of my native country * ; and that I have 
pursued an even course, uninfluenced by favour, affection, or friend- 
ship ; and undismayed by hostility, calumny, and menaces, which they 
who speak, act, and write, in opposition to generally received opinions 
and established forms, must expect to encounter. 

Now, then, let me beseech you to bear with me, while I submit to 
your consideration, opinion,and advice, a hasty and crude sketch of my 
present views, suggested by the establbhment of your Infant School 
Society, and intended for revisal and correction, if a period of leisure 
from the work I have in hand, shall ever arrive ; but this I must reserve 
for another liCtter 

LETTER V. — Conclusion and Application. 

In the foregoing letters, I have endeavoured to establish on theory 

» Nor have I entirely overlooked the Sister Kingdom, or the Continent, having visited 
both on errands purely Scholastic. 
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and reasoning, on facts and experience, that the Intellectual Ma-- 
chinery of the Madras System, has conferred on the new school a pre- 
eminence in principle (a new power), which essentially and entirely dis- 
tinguishes it from the old school. It has also been shown that the Pa- 
rochial Schools of Scotland, by their legal establishment, the character 
and education of the masters, and ecclesiastical superintendence,, 
afford peculiar facilities, and inestimable advantages for the adoption 
and diffusion of this Machinery, 

From these premises — ^from the fruits of this system, — as above re- 
lated, in its parent school, and in. those schools in which it has been 
faithfully copied, and ably executed (on which all depends), the in- 
ference is obvious, that the parochial masters in Scotland have the 
means in their own hands, of raising their schools to their wonted ce- 
lebrity, and thereby erecting a durable monument to their own fame 
and usefulness, and, what is infinitely more valuable, they will have 
the consciousness and reward of well-doing. 

If it be true, as was the opinion of antiquity, that what is most use^ 
ful is most honourable, no order of men have it more in their power 
to render themselves more respectable, and respected, and hy giving a 
new character to the society around them, to obtain a new character 
for themselves. More especially will those, who take the lead, and 
set the example in this most interesting and momentous work, bring 
themselves into early notice and distinction, and be entitied to the gra- 
titude of their country. 

Let not the Ludi Magister be deterred from this undertaking by 
hearsay, or by the very imperfect specimens of mutual tuition, which 
are every where to be seen under uninstructed, incompetent, or indo- 
lent practitioners : but let them go at once to the fountain head, and 
weigh well the mighty power, which the discovery there developed 
has put into their bands, audits unparalelied fruits under the disadvan- 
tages of a new attempt, the want of appropriate books, and of previous 
experience, &c. Let them particularly mark the declared object of this 
system, as stated, in the outset, in these words : — " to make good 
scholars, good subjects, good men, good Christians," and contemplate 
the realization of this project, incredible, if it were not matter of fact 
and authenticated history, in one and all of the pupils. Then let them 
proceed to' the details for carrying this system into effect, in English 
schools, as set forth after repeated trials, and mature experience, in my 
Manual of 1823, or the abbreviated edition thereof, 1827, of which, 
copies, as of all my former publications, were sent for private distribu- 
tion, and for sale at Edinburgh. 

If then they shall be convinced, that the machineiy of the new school enables the master to 
instruct as many pupils as his school can contain, with a facility, despatch, economy, and 
effect, unknown before, and impracticable under any other system ; and that the perpetual 
presence of the teachers with their pupils, their vigilance and their fellowship in their stu- 
dies, and the classification, by which every child finds his level, ia a generous competition 
with his fellows, in a methodical course ot study gradually and almost insensibly progres- 
sive, and always adapted to the ready capacity and proficiency of the scholars, keep every 
child busily, earnestly, profitably, uninterruptedly, and happily employed, during the hours 
of study, and render his improvement a maximum according to the full measure of his ca- 
pacity without the use or the necessity of any corporal, or debasing punishments. And 
that the temperate exercise of Hiefamdties (f the mind gives to the Uidu$ literarius — the 
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^ckool-mm, — ^not less interest than tbe moderate ttretch of the muscUt of the body does to the 
play^ground, 

If the Ludi Magister, be a proselyte to these doctrines and facts, 
and feel his own powers equal to the mighty task» I will address him in 
the words of Milton : — 

" I will straight condnct yoa to a hill side, where I will point you out the right path of 
a yirtuous and noble education, laborious indeed, «t the first aseent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of 
Orpheus, was not more charming/' 

Next, as to Infant Schools. In most, if not all of those which I 
liave visited, there is much to be seen of the Madras System, and great 
attention paid to the happiness and comfort of the children, without 
which, no system of education can yield its due fruits. But there ap- 
peared to me, to be much more handling of the children, and use of 
rods, than would be necessary, if the Madras System of mutual tuition, 
and its classification, were duly acted upon ; and that the general pro- 
gress is far less than it might be, under an appropriate course of in- 
struction, suited to the tender age, and capaei^ of infants, and fitted 
for an introduction to more advanced schools. At the same time, it 
may be observed, that their capacity is far greater than will be be- 
lieved, till a satisfactory experiment has been exhibited. 

In making these observations, which I do with a view to a more 
perfect model of an infant school, than has yet fallen under my notice, 
let it not be supposed, that I have any objection to infant schools 
in general, even if they were solely conducive to the cleanliness, 
health, and happiness of the children. But at the same time, I would 
have the most efiectual means employed to imbue their minds with 
good principles, and to train them up in habits of occupation, method, 
order, obedience, and of early piety. 

For the prototype of these, as well as of all other schools, I must 
ever refer, in the first instance, to the Report of the Madras Asylum. 
There, as has been said, children under four years were frequently 
introduced ; and there the progress of the lower classes is recorded 
in these words : — 

" Friskin of twelve years and eight months, with his assistants of seren, eight, nine, 
and eleven years of age, has taught boys of four, five, and six years, to read the Spectator 
distinctly, and spell every word accurately, as they go tjong, who were only initiated into the 
mysteries of their A, B, C, eight months before ; and have read the child s first and second 
books twice over, and gone through two Spelling-books, the Psalter, a great part of the Old 
Testament, and all the New, and who can make numbers with their fingers in the sand to one 
thousand ; and who have learned hymna, stops, and marks, catechisms, tables in arithmetic, 
and to write." Madrcu Report, p. S6-7, 

For my opinions on, the subject of early education, I refer also 
to the chapter ^* On Domestic Education,^' in my Ludus Literarius, 
published before (as far as I know,) infant schools, on their present 
footing, were in existence, and I would also submit, that my manual 
(1827,) furnishes a text-book, which may readily be modified, adapted, 
and carried into eflbct, in the manner practised in these schools, to 
which they owe much of their fame. 

In this way, you may yet take the lead as to the best model of an 
infant school, to which the Madras rehearsals, and previous recitals of 
the elementary lessons, are happily fitted, 
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Bttt I would not rest liere. Having done my utmost in behalf of 
the lower order of schools, it is high time for me to direct my chief 
attention, more and more, to the upper classes of the community, on nehom 
so much depends, in whose ingenuous breasts, the spirit of a generous 
emulation is most conspicuous, and for whom so little has been done : 
not from any want of exertion on my part. . I have all along consi- 
dered the task imposed on me by the discovery I had made, incom- 
plete and defective, while the base of the social pyramid was progres- 
sively enlarged^ without such a proportionable elevation of the summit 
as might maintain the beautiful symmetry of the whole edifice. In 
this design, however, some progress has been made in several quarters, 
and a prototype has been given of a grammar on scientific principles, 
which may easily be reduced to a smaller compass, and rendered more 
simple and better suited to the infant capacity. 

What is greatly desiderated, and about which I have long been 
solicitous, is a complete model of an elementary and classical school 
for children of the earliest age, and not exceeding (say) six years, on 
admittance. The principles of its construction, and the methods of 
carrying into efiect the details, are laid down in my Ludus Literarzus, 
and, for the most part, exemplified in the best National Schools. The 
minute directions of my Manual of 1827, will furnish an ever present 
guide, — a text-book, which, in able hands may, in a great degree, 
supersede the necessity of Lectures, and even of training. 

I have made proposals, to this effect, to my colleagues in Londpn. 
It seems desirable, that London and Edinhurgb should vie with one 
another in the noble game of my favourite Ludus Literarius, as they 
now do, in my once favourite game of Chess. 

If, then, you shall resolve on opening a Model School, pr if it shall 
be done under your auspices, my wish is, with your permission, to 
transfer two thousand pounds, three per cent. Bank Annuities, to the 
names of the President and Vice-Presidents, viz. the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, the Lord Justice Clerk, the Episcopal Bishop, at Edin- 
burgh (or one of hjis clergy, as his deputy), and the Principal of the Uni- 
versity, on the understanding that the stock, and dividends shall be 
expended in the space of two or three years, in such a manner ad shall 
be agreed upon for these purposes, by your official, or secretary, or 
agent, under your direction, and myself, during my life; and .the resi- 
due, if any, at my death, in conformity to this design, as they shall 
see proper. 

But let it be understood, that I have no intention of building, and 
founding a school, which, like endowments of old, may be liable to 
abuse. To say nothing of any ulterior designs, it is solely my present 
purpose, to furnish supplies, for setting on foot an experiment, of a 
Model School in Edinburgh, of not less than fifty children, under six 
years of age at the commencement, in which, emoluments and re- 
wards shall be given to those who earn them, in proportion to their 
services. Such an experiment, if successful, as it must be, if duly 
executed, in the lower classes of a school, will form a precedent, which^ 
with your sanction and authority, cannot fail to be followed up in the 
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higher classes, and gradually to extend over Scotland, and, it may be, 
the world. 

The first desiderata are, as I have stated, a simple grammar, and a 
set of elementary books. But it would be premature in me to prose- 
cute this subject, or to enter into any details, till I know your pleasure 
and receive your commands. 

I cannot refrain from dwelling in imagination, on the state in which 
education in Scotland might now have been, if thirty years ago the 
system of mutual tuition had been introduced into your parochial and 
other schools, and on the difference that there still may be some years 
hence, if it shall now be universally acted upon. 

If the just notions of Milton and Locke might, as I think, have been 
realized under the old regim6, how much more might now be accom- 
plished by the mighty impulse of the powerful engine to them un- 
known? 

If the progress of the lower classes in the Madras Asylum, under 
all the difficulties of a new attempt, the want of appropriate books, 
and of previous experience, &c., were such as has been certified, what 
might not be done with a methodical series of initiatory lessons, of 
which the accidence of the Latin and English Languages compose a 
part, with script cards for simultaneous instruction in spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, and an elementary course of arithmetic ? More es- 
pecially might an excellent model of a Ludus Literarius be exhibited 
in such institutions as Christ's Hospital, in London ; and Heriots, in 
Edinburgh. 

To sum up the whole^ my aim is, to render, as far as may be, educa- 
tion an exact science, conducted under a new power, by an ever-pre- 
sent, and ever-busy corps of teachers, in a progressive course of study, 
and with an equalized classification which may open the infant facul- 
ties, cultivate the growing understanding, gratify the thirst for know- 
ledge, indulge the social disposition, and give full scope to a laudable 
emulation, so as to promote diligence and delight, imbue the infant mind 
with the first principles of morality, religion, and learning, and to 
implant in the (tender heart, habits of method, good conduct, and piety. 

After all, if you shall think it preferable to ingraft on your high 
school, a branch school for young children^ or to introduce the system 
into two of your best private schools in diflerent parts of the town ; 
or if from your local knowledge, you should suggest any other scheme 
more likely to ensure the speedy accomplishment of an object so 
deeply interesting to me, and so important to my native country, I shall 
feel the greatest satisfaction in according with you. 

In throwing out these loose hints, I trust to the importance of the 
subject for my excuse : and if my proposal shall meet with your ap- 
proval, I shall be most happy in being favoured with your instructions 
and commands as to my proceedings, 

I have the honour, &c. A. BELL. 
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